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offered high, wages to cross the Atlantic, not because of
any special quality of his work, but because of the informa-
tion concerning English methods which he brings with
him. Moreover, to simply compare workman and work-
man, as regards rate of wages, is of little use, unless we
know how much employment is furnished at the different
rates.
Wages in the German dyeing industry show an upward
tendency. It is said that in Germany there are not the
extremes of remuneration which one finds in this country,
the German wages being more evenly divided. This
latter development, however, is still more apparent in
America, where a man is given any salary, no matter how
big, in proportion to his value to his employers. In the
United States, if an employer wishes to economise labour
he does so at the expense of the lowest-paid hands; he
does not begin by discharging those receiving the highest
salaries, and for this reason the influx of unskilled labour
due to immigration does not affect the higher salaried
posts.
From time to time we are told that some European
countries are beating us in some special line of industry
because they have lower wages to pay. Germany's low
wages and longer hours are said to be driving us out of
many markets. This may be true to some extent, but
it is also true that low rates of wages are hindering the
progress of the German workman. He is forced into the
rudiments of education, but class distinctions are so rigid
in Germany that he finds it extremely difficult to rise to
higher spheres of life. His wages are so low that his move-
ments are restricted to narrow limits. On the other hand,
in England one finds hundreds of " self-made men " who
now occupy the highest positions, and a large proportion                  i
of the manufacturers engaged in the textile industries                  J
and their branches started as workmen. This class of
men is practically unknown in Germany. The opportuni-
ties presented to children of poor parents in this country
and in the United States make it possible for a child to                  I
forge ahead, and in this way the growth of a purely labour-                  |
ing class is impossible. Germany is regarded as the home
of education, but one must have means before being